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The monograph is based for the most part on the Foreign Office 
records in Chancery Lane. It sets forth freshly and succinctly Eng- 
land's, that is Palmerston's, policy toward the Hungarians from 1848 to 
1850. The Hungarians had expected the aid of this " only Radical who 
had ever held a Foreign portfolio " and who so ostentatiously helped the 
Italians in their rebellion against Austria. But they never for a moment 
received it. The Italian provinces might properly be amputated, for 
such surgery was necessary in order " to fit Austria for her real life- 
work ", but to make Hungary independent was to cripple Austria in its 
most vital organ and to that act Palmerston would be no party. More- 
over he was perfectly candid and consistent in his views from first to 
last, and if the Hungarians deceived themselves it was, at least, not his 
fault. Palmerston's attitude may be easily presented by a single quo- 
tation : 

Austria [he told the House of Commons] is a most important ele- 
ment in the balance of European power. Austria stands in the centre 
of Europe, a barrier against encroachment on the one side, and against 
invasion on the other. The political independence and liberties of 
Europe are bound up, in my opinion, with the maintenance and integrity 
of Austria, as a great European Power ; and therefore anything which 
tends by direct or even remote contingency, to weaken and to cripple 
Austria, but still more to reduce her from the position of a first-rate 
Power to that of a secondary State, must be a great calamity to Europe, 
and one which every Englishman ought to deprecate, and to try to 
prevent. 

Palmerston told a representative of the Hungarian government, 
whom he received unofficially, that if Austria " did not already exist, it 
would have to be invented; that it was a European necessity, and the 
natural ally of England in the East; he therefore counselled us to recon- 
cile ourselves with Austria, because in the frame of the European State- 
system it would be impossible to replace Austria by small states ". 

Captain Sproxton's book is an amplification of and comment upon 
these opinions of Palmerston as applied to the diplomacy of the period. 
It is an instructive and interesting study, excellent in form and sub- 
stance, keen and sure in criticism, and piquant in many of its observa- 
tions and reflections. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

Gambetta. Par Paul Deschanel. (Paris: Librairie Hachette. 

1919. Pp. 302.) 

If Gibbon was correct in thinking that his brief service as captain of 
the Hampshire grenadiers was of direct, professional advantage to the 
historian of the Roman Empire, much more obviously would the author 
of this life of Gambetta be justified, should he ever take to writing his 
memoirs, in alluding to the character of his career as qualifying him, 
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in an exceptional manner, for the task assumed. For over thirty years 
an active politician, involved in all the slippery and instructive warfare 
of parties and persons in a nation whose public life is characterized by 
unusual animation and artfulness, Mr. Deschanel has long been broken 
to the game in which Gambetta himself lived and moved and had his 
being. He has not witnessed the play from the parterre where the illu- 
sions and the wonderment of the theatre are wont to work their spell. 
He has been behind the scenes and in and out of the wings, at times a 
significant participant. Dedicated from birth to the republican faith by 
a father whose republicanism had meant a long exile under the Second 
Empire, Deschanel was in his youth a follower of Gambetta and in his 
later years the president of that assembly over which the great tribune 
had himself presided a generation earlier. 

Mr. Deschanel has written the life of a great politician, a great 
patriot, a great heart. He has done it with abundant information, for 
it does not appear that he has neglected any of the voluminous printed 
sources and he has had access to some very significant unpublished let- 
ters, which are, in part, here reproduced. He has no doubt had the 
advantage of discussion with many of Gambetta's associates, like Frey- 
cinet and Reinach, or critics like Clemenceau. He has presented with 
vividness and with understanding the extraordinary vicissitudes of those 
fourteen amazing years into which the historic record of Gambetta was 
crowded. He has described without controversial heat, but with clear 
concision, the burning controversies in which Gambetta was involved. 
He has not stirred up the embers of the contentions of the past, but he 
has made the past glow under the truthful evocation of its spirit and its 
effort. The self-control, the fairness, the intellectual tact, the power 
of penetrating observation, the firm but urbane judgment of the author 
are apparent on every page. It is a pleasure to have another demonstra- 
tion of the fact that a well-bred biography is not, as some would have us 
believe, bound to be insipid and jejune, wanting in pith and marrow, 
for this volume is full-blooded and vital in every chapter and in every 
paragraph. It is no fulsome panegyric, no noisy advertisement, but a 
balanced and critical, a knowing and a sympathetic portrait. There is 
here no hushing-up of mistakes and contradictions but also no over- 
emphasis of them. The reader is as grateful for the fine restraint in 
characterization and description shown by the author as he is for the 
pleasures of his literary art and for the reflections and illuminating 
comments on men and things scattered through the book. Deschanel's 
analysis, for instance, of the powers of the president of France, possesses 
a peculiar interest from the fact that since writing it he has himself 
been called to that high office. 

In France the President of the Republic exercises a considerable 
right which the sovereigns of England have not exercised since the time 
of George I. and which astonishes our neighbors across the Channel; 
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he presides over the Council of Ministers. In this there is something 
else than mere custom ; there is the character, the personal authority of 
the man. Such a president, for example, as Jules Grevy, who had never 
been a minister, knew how to exert a decisive influence upon the council. 
He let the ministers speak first, himself listening but saying nothing; 
then, under the guise of concluding the matter, he would sum up the 
discussion and would contrive to insinuate his own opinion, with such 
finesse and with such dialectic power that, in the end, he generally 
brought about its adoption. 

This is far more perspicacious comment than Sir Henry Maine's 
famous and superficial epigram regarding the French presidency. 

The only adverse criticism of this volume that I can think of is that 
it is too short. One would like it better were it three or four times as 
long. Books of this quality always instruct, and never tire. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

Die Politischen Geheimvertrage Oesterreich-Ungarns, 1879-1914, 
nach den Akten des Wiener Staatsarchivs. Von Alfred 
Feanzis Pribram, O. 6. Professor der Geschichte an der Uni- 
versitat Wien. Band I. (Vienna and Leipzig: Wilhelm Brau- 
miiller. 1920. Pp. vii, 327.) 
The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914. By Dr. Al- 
fred Franzis Pribram, Professor of History in the University 
of Vienna. English edition by Archibald Cary Coolidge, 
Harvard University. Volume I. Texts of the Treaties and 
Agreements, with Translations by Denys P. Myers and J. G. 
D'Arcy Paul. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press; Lon- 
don : Humphrey Milf ord, Oxford University Press, 1920. Pp. 
xvii, 308.) 

The hope of historical students that from the disasters of war and 
revolution might result some compensation in the form of diplomatic 
revelations will be gratified by the appearance of this volume. No phase 
of recent diplomatic history has been more tantalizing than the forma- 
tion and development of the Triple Alliance and its complementary 
treaties and conventions ; for while historians have been able to deduce 
the general character of the treaties, the almost perfect secrecy in which 
their texts have been shrouded defied every attempt to determine their 
exact scope, and made impossible any comprehensive and adequate de- 
scription of the negotiations which led up to them. The text of the 
German-Austrian treaty of 1879 was known to us in part, and the accom- 
panying negotiations have been described in Wertheimer's Andrdssy ; 
while Professor Coolidge has summarized in his Origins of the Triple 
Alliance all the information hitherto available on that phase of diplo- 
matic activity. Four articles of one of the Triple Alliance treaties were 
published in 19 15 by the Austro-Hungarian government, together with 



